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HEa^aBAHDUM FOR THE FBESISEITF 

SUBJECT: Reconmended 71 1967-71 Strategic OffenBivc and Defensive 
Forces (U) 

I have eonipleted ay review of our general nuclear war posture and 
our programs for the strategic offensive and defensive forces over tlie 
Ti 1967-71 period. ' Die estliaated costs for the Previously Approved, 
the Service Proposed, and ay Beconaaended Programs are presented below: 

Total 

TO 66 FT 67 FT 68 n 69 TO 70 TO 71 FY 67-71 

m4TH «t^e Of dOllaTS} 

Previously Approved 6399 5796 5hQS 33^ 5259 

service Sopiied 6552 71^5? .9i^59 10919 U393 ai306 50535 

SecDef Recoinended 6392 625^* 5995 5692 U512 2731^1 

This year we have given special attention to an analysis of threats 
over and above those projected in the latest National Intelligence Estimates 
of Soviet strategic offensive and defensive forces. We have done so because 
recent technological progress on our part, which if di^llcated by .the 
Soviets and incoirorated in their strategic forces, could pose a new and 
much more severe threat to our Assured Destruction capability Postu- 
lated in the KEEs. Diis threat would arise, for exanrple, if the Soviet 
Ttoion were to deploy sdmultaneousay a force of new ICBMs equipped with 
highly accurate, multiple, independently aimed re-entry ▼^^^les ^KCRVs; 
andT reasonably sophisticated anti-ballistic missile system. Alttiough we 
do not now consider this to be a likely contingency, it does lie within 
their technical capabilities over the next ten years and could require seme 
major changes in our strategic offensive forces in the future. 

There are seven major issues involved in our TO 1967-71 programs for 
the general nuclear war forces. The first five are related primarily to 
the threat projected in the latest National IntelUgence Estimates. Bie 
last two are associated with the possibility of a more severe threat. 
SSiese issues are: 

1» To %ftiat extent should ijualitative Improvements (in range, payload, 
eta.) be made in the ^pomiMAlf force? 

2. Should an eifeetlve manned bcmber force be maintained- in the 1970s; 
if so, 'what aircraft should be selected for the force? 



/_ ^ °^ — S— _Doounents 




3 Should a. ^...tmis.ic ..ss..e s.s.e. .e de.l.ye.: if 

K Should ve proe.ce and dep.oy a r.e-.-. „..e. 

^ ^ ...... c-:..- ' -d Eoo-a Cf tT.e Civil 

5. \r:.a- EV.o^::ld t>e ?.v-rc s - 



' • ^Isilie desigr-ei for use ------^ - 

i,, .ve 8iter:^tlves c^er. to us. r V-^v. cor.c..--.. 

, ->e rrevio-£^y a.^.--^^- — 

fc. ccr:wir.wc -^-e '^-'^ ^^"^ 

t^^Stf ^^illicn the -:r--!!£^l7;^li:ty .ate (0^) of 

v"r-cr.. to aciT.ieV£ an Cps-— ' 

Ligust 1970. 



"J-ciTi-f-- ir-sorjart----^ *"°v'r-"'r,r" J.- -r-S f-s £V.ort .-.ir.£4 . 

i'o'r strategic :.issicr c^5«-^^^.'i--:^ es-i^-^^d fo^ -"^^^'-'^e^---" ' ' 

^er>. ir. ri.l9c7. ^l^^ixio:. tv^r. tie previously a...-o- 
^ . .-•-^-■-.•:xv;ixr.c.-^ti?le indepenaer..-! 



^-^orr-^z^. However,, retair-g t-e B-52 C? beyond 1972 woula hc.vc 
?;cu'red £n additional s600-8CO rillion of nodif ica-ion e3cpenaiz-^"£c. 
^erefore, tne FY 1967-71 costs of the reco=::iended progren are ^ 
^;^v..^ ■ $100 riillion of the cost of retaining wne icr^c 

of 6C0 B-52S. 

e sa-T^-orove initiation of full-scale develcpnent in 19^7 
of the'Advanc;d Manned Stratesic Aircraft--devclc5^ent and^ Lep.oyr^^nt 
•of 200 of these aircraft wo-uld cost aoout $S.9 biU-o.., v--0 ^w.. 
in five year systez.s cost. 

f. Bisa-orove an /^y reco:ir-endation for pre-prod action funding 
of S1&6 million in FY 1967 to prepare for *J;^*^f .ft^^f ;r. . 
^-liS-X. rnis vould cost $6.0 billion fro:. ?Y 19o7-71 (§?.c^t.^-L-.o.. 
frai FY 1967-75) and have an annual operating cost aoou. 
nillion. 

Continue the development of the ICKE-X syste- at an^?Y 19^7 




^ or unso-shisticated attacks such as the Cr^nese 
Cctr-^unist ^ill probably be caplble of in the ::ic-late 1970's. Sucn a 
progrs:. vo-old have ar. investz:ent a:-.d five-year operating cos- o 
^etreen $5 and $o billion. The production ana aepxoyi^en. de.is.o.. 
can be deferred for at least one siore year. 



* 'ytend the a-oroved Civil Defense Progra-::, including tne 
^ ;.;o£rat for 'shelter survey and the shelter prestociir.g progre:., 

at an ?Y 1967 cost of $l6if =;iilion. 

The reco::^endations for:, the basis for^ ^ '^^jrt^'lJ'^^'l- 
^^^^^^o offensive and defensive forces. The reziamaer o. x P-.-- 

vill discuss the ra tionale behind the reco==:encat..ons : 



A. 



•-•he General Kuclear V.&r Problen. 

Capabilities of Ou:" " Against the Expected 



!7nr eat ^ 
Adecruacy of Cu. .t ion.. .Forces 

Against a }iigher : ^-ctcd Soviet Threat ^ 

in the 1970's. 

« 'D««/s^^*.-.!afi-i--:Qns on Ma-ior Issues i'g. 



Hcvised: 11 J£.a 1966 



I A. Die General Hudear War Problem 

Last year in my nfimorandum to you on the sajne subject I Pf^*?J_ . 
oat tS^f oS^nLS nuclear war forces should have two basic- capabilities: 

1. To deter deliberate nuclear attack upon the f^^t" "^ij^t 
Allies by iBalntainlng a clear and c^^^^J^e^ST^^f w^^o 
unaeci?ptable daaage on an attacker, even If that attacker were to 

strike first; 

2. Ih the event such a war nevertheless occurred, to Halt damage 
to our population and industrial capacity, 

Afisiared Destruction involves the maintenance on a continuous basis 

Vhich must be met In full by oar rtr»teglc auelear ft^'-^g,"^^ 
M^Se^th ft High degree of confidence, that ve could ^"^ftt-tes 
S^^klS^s'a cSculSed. ^«>H*« ^^^^^ f^^^f^^l^.'^'t^^r* 
Altt^ ve cannot »id need not ^^ ff SSfci^nlS^'s^iT^er 

fo ;^e*^s^r2^r:>I?-^ t^t p. " provided 

r^gSSse of the costs or the aifficulties Involved. 

4 Once hi* confidence of a^ Assured Destruction 

wuia ajaow U6 ^ "'^ , . . ^ threat against which we night 

event deterrence fails, 16^^^°^^ Si the W from that posed by 

design Damage Sf^sfSc^sts in the WOs- 

• to'ttt ^llVZrXt ^^ in'l. carefully synchronized first strike 
against our urban areas* 

With respect to the IJaaage Itoiting problem posed by the Soviet nuclear 
V r T it vouldbruseful to restate brief ay certain basic 

SdJrit'l^ i^c^ S;^£ded our progr«. over the last several years: 

' ^"l^e f^'st Z Zi^s S^r^^^^eMchnicai «id econonic 
*° %J^^«»r^ f^m aehievir* a posture which could keep our 
f!?t5itlerbSnU^t^of^^; in a Soviet first strike they 
cS^to I? r^ra cost to the» substantially less tton ^ «ctra 
^ trus of aay additional Damage Liaiting measures we might tike. 



( 



second, .ince each of the three types of Soviet 
««t«! &-b»»ea «lesUe., ,«ta«rlne.a*«ched »l»fJi«» ??iaXtts 
SSSS) could, by Ifelf , lafllct .evere. d.«>«e en ^^'^ ^ IWd 
evtt" 'yrf good" drfenee ee^t only cm type of iyateB ba« only J-Jniwa 



aaaltlons to each of our various ?f?65."^*^'X^ Snitlng force as 
rrxS If :Skt?^To^i"^i-S:r tS'iiTrrral ^ in%f fective. 

nncierth^^ris ."c:^: - «or"^;^ar:'?:\'^ 

S^iS^aSTfeL^iSi'tSlS . defense systm J"^^" i„ deploy. 
w^^iThlBh probability of avoiding «y ^^Jj^^^^ o«^rS%f 

«ent of such a systm '»ie>^t.'l"^=°°*'"J^^' !f a ris^bl^ B.S.lonmlt. 
proliferation by atrwigthenlag the credibility of a "'f* ^ ^ 

:?S.ri:S^o^VSiSie. «tl«g iBd^-deatUr of the Soviet 

It «8 vlth these considerations in mind that r?^'? '^^^jt^ttS" 
Danage LinltatlODs 

B. CapabiUties of Our Forces Against the B«pected Bireat 

in order to assess the c^^^^LtTSf tT^t" '^«ter, 

1. Ibe Soviet Strategic Offensive-Defense Forces 

BuMnarized Ib the table below are the «*^^t^2tSl^ Ste, 

indicated in the latest, b«t still S"^""^ "^'^tS^S^^T^fowes in 
for «id-1965-1967, «d-1970. Shown for of the U.S. 

beliig or recoBBWided for the eane dates. * 
fM«es can be found on Table 1 (page ) of the Appendix. 
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U.S. VS SOVIET STRATEGIC KUCIEAB FORCES 



ICBMs a/ 

Soft Launchers 
Hard Launchers 
Mobile 
Total 



MR/lRBMs 

Soft Launchers 
Hard launchers 
ItobUe 



Bombers and Tankers 
Heavy 
Medium 
Tankers 
Total 



While we have reasonably high confidence in our estimates of the size 
and caii5>osition of the Soviets' strategic offensive and defensive forces 
for the near future, many details concerning the technical and lethal 
characteristics of their veapon systems are less certain. Also, estimates 
lor the latter part of this decade and the early part of the next decade 
are, of course, subject to great uncertainties. 



Excludes test range launchers having acme operational cwability of 
nhich the Soviets are estimated to have In the nid-19o5 to 
in the mid-1970 period. 

Soviet aircraft figures include tankers as veil as bombers, U.S. 
medium bcmbers include FB-llls in 1970. Bie range of the FB-IU and 
the number of veapons it viU carry, are markedly greater than those of 
the Soviet mediUD bombers. 



a. Intercontinental BaUietlc MiBsUes 

At present the Soviet ICSM force is deployed on 
launcherr of irtilch axe .oft and of which are 5f ^^^"^ 

2Ttriple-8llo pattern. As reported last year the ICBMs - all of 
i&ich are liquid fueled - «"« designated the 

The Soviets are constructing at least two types of alngle silo 
launch sites. We believe that the large payload { 
liquid fueled 



By inid.1967, the Soviet ICBM force is estijjated 
^ Serauiial launchers. Compared with the Soviet^^i^^^^^^^ 
at inid-1965, this would be an increase of to ICBM launcners 

to ICBM launchers. 

m our estimates last year, we projected a Soviet ICBM^oj" 
of soS operational launchers for mid-WO. Because of the 

relluvely early introduction of the single silo basing configuration 
^'^rsi^t ruinate for mid-l^TO is a of -^-^^J^ 

of perhaps to " operational launchers, with the bulk of the 
force probably consisting of small payload Blssiles. 

While it is possible that the Soviet ICBM force could 
tioBB wuld not appear to support a higher estimate. 



BeploVBent of the MRBM ( .) and IFBM ( ) forces 

acDeers t^ completed with about . operational launchers. of 
^nS^Le hird! we estimate that the -aize of this_force vill remain 



^mireL'^it^t tS^rt;: »idTi967 period. Improvements through 
S^lw^^Tpr^ably include the deployment of solid fueld missiles 
(i^ttS no mght test progr-. has been identified), some mobile 
units phasing out of the soft sites. 
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e» Sutenarine-Lauached Balllfitie ttLssUes 

Ihe trend In Soviet Bubmaxlne constniction is still not very 
dear. However, nev programs under development or in production are 
not likely to affect Soviet mlBsile submarine strength for the next 
few years. The Soviet Navy now has saae haHistic adssUe 

siflnaarines with a total of tubes. Only of these eub- 

aarlnes are nuclear powered and only of these carry the 

AH of the other operational Soviet 
bftHistlc nlssile submarines contain the 



d. Manned Bcmbers 

There is still no evidence that the Soviets intend to deploy a new 
heavy bomber in the late sixties. The force currently consists of seme 
200 heavy and 800 medium bombers, seme of which are used as tankers. It 
is estimated that the Soviets will continue to maintain their heavy bcanber 
force through inid-1967 althou^^i attrition would reduce this force to about 
75 percent of the current level by the end of the decade. It is estimated 
that the medium banber force will continue to decline gradually as older 
aircraft are phased out faster than the new BLIHEERs are delivered. 

As indicated last year, the Soviets* capability for intercontinental 
bomber attack 'remains limited. Considering the requirements for Artie 
staging, refueling and non-combat attrition, we estimate that the Soviets 
could currently place only sli^tly more than 100 heavy bombers over 
target areas 1ji the U.S. on two-way missions. While we believe that medium 
bcmbers do not figure prominently in Soviet plans for an initial attack 
on the U.S., a limited force of BADGERs could attack targets in Greenland, 
Ctoada, Alaska and the extreme northwest U.S. on two-way missions. 

e. Air Defense Filters 

The current operational strength of the Soviets' filter-interceptor 
forces is estimated at aircraft, of ^ch more than 70 percent are 

older models. However, these aircraft are gradually being replaced by 
new generation fighters with both all-weather and air-to-air missile 



c»abllltle8. Biere is also evidence that high-speed Mach 3 follow^on 
Intere^ors are In an early development atage* 

f . Burfaee-tCHAlr Missile System 



g. Anti-BaUlBtic Missile Defenses 

Ve had at one time estimated that the Sofviets vere constructing 
anti-missile defense system lAilcb . 




( 
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SOraT POPULATION AND INDUSTRY DESroOYED 
AS A FUNCTION OF THE NUMBER OF 1 MT WARHEADS DELIVERED 
(Assmed 1970 Total Pqpulatlon of 2U0 Million; 
lArbac Pqpulation of 1^0 Million} 



Delivered 
Warheads 



Population Fatalities 



Percent 

Urban Total Ind, Cap. 

1^ (Millionsj T^T~ Destroyed 



The figures on pppulation fatalities and industrial damage have been 
revised on the basis of recent data. At the lower levels of attack, popular 
tion fatalities are somevhat higher and at all levels of attacks, industrial 
damage is lower than the figures used last year. The major change if in 
industrial damage figures and results frcm a redefinition of Soviet industrial 
capacity. Last year these figures were based on a combined index of War 
Support Industries and Gross Industrial Product, Since Soviet War Support 
Industries are very concentrated geographically, small numbers of weapons 
Bfaowed large percentages of industrial damage; the new figures are based on 
Gross Industrial Product only, a more consistent measure of overall Soviet 
industrial capacity. 

The delivery end detonation of warheads over Soviet cities would 
irtTi nore than million people percent of the total population} and 
destroy half of the industrial capacity of the Soviet Union, ftr doubling 
the number of delivered warheads to Soviet fatalities •nd industri^ 
capacity destroyed are increased by considerably Beyond 
this point, additional increments of warheads delivered do not ajppreciabJy 
change the results. In fact, when we go beyond about delivered warheads, 
ve %iould be attacking 

It is clear, therefore, that our strategic missile forces alone would 
be sufficient to inflict unacceptable damage on the Soviet Union, even 
after absorbing a well- coordinated Soviet first strike against our 
strategic offensive forces. Indeed, I believe that an ability to deliver 
and detonate warh<»ads over Soviet cities would furnish us with a 

completely adequate deterrent to a deliberate Soviet nuclear attack on the 
United States or its Allies. 

warheads detonated over Chinese urban, centers 
wuld destroy of the urban population and destroy more than" 
of their industry. Olnis, the strategic missile forces recommended for the 
FY 1967-71 period would provide an Assured Destruction capability against 
both the Soviet Union and Communist China slimiltaneously. 
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If. Tbe Bole of tbe Maaaed Bcniber Force 

Given ccux-ent expeetatioriB of cost, effectiveness, vulnerability to 
en««y aUacTiefcre^ after launch, and slinpllclty and contron^iUty 
S^ratiou. missiles are preferred as the primary veapon for ttie 

sS^d ies^^rtion mission! Obeir ahillty to ride out even a heavy 
t^se^clear attack and still remain available for retaliation at 
ttos of our own choosing weighs heavily in this Preference, ^n *he 
balls of the latest intelligence, ve are gulte confident 
So n^t now have, and cannot have in the near f^^^re, the ability to^llct 
hi^levels of pre-launch attrition on our land-based missiles, or any 
attrition on our submarine-based missiles at sea. 

However, for purposes of analysis we have estimated the afi^^io^^^^ 
forces^h'^Sd required if cnar missile forces turned ^i^^^^^^^ 
2S^in^d offered greater pre-launch attrition than presently estimated. 

tSe a^S ve have taken a hypothetical case in which our 
SssS fSces vouldbe barely adequate for the Assured Destruction task, 
^!!n ^r^ected missile effectiveness and allowing no missiles for other 
SIS ^(I^acraf I bave indicated, our approved missile forces are much 
«Sfthan barely adequate for this task and therefore already have built 

r r S = ^^vSt::^^^^^^^ 

dSf^^ll^s^U^^^^^ attack the targets left ^overed 

a re^t of the assumed lowered missile "^-^^t^If-^- ^tflS^^elge with 

an improved f-ietanU-^^^^^^^ 
ra-lll/SKAM was used as providing a cheaper hedge than the B-52 aimed wiLn 
either gravity bombs or SRAM. 

COSTS TO HEDCa: AGAINST LOWER ffiAH EXPECTED MISSILE EFFECTIVENESS 
(Ten Year Systems Costs in Billions of Dollars) 

Hft st to Hedge With; 

. 4. " R,S2/c&'avdty Bombs FB-Ul/SRAM (Against 

^s:^^e ^.r:^^:..: II^ZZ^^^^^ soviet ^^-id s^^^^ Mti. 

r^:^^!i/P^Il) Missile^ A.ti,B^ber Defenses) Bonber Defenses a/ ) 
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Only nhcn missile effectiveness falls to less than about 50 percent 
of the^ected value are boiabers more efficient than additional missiles 
for Insurance purposes. Against current Soviet ^defenses, the B-52 G and H 
force is adequate to hedge against ccsaplete failure of the missile force 
for Assured Destruction. Against possible future Soviet defenses, we must 
be willing to believe that our missUe effectiveness could turn out to be 
as a^jwas about 30 percent of our planning value before we would wish to 
Insure by bambers rather than by additional missiles. 

Blmilar arguments could be developed with respect to greater than 
expected Soviet ballistic missile defense effectiveness. " 
would be oecessary to assume very large and expensive Soviet ^a^J^JJ;^ 
missile defense programs before bcnbers became a preferred form of insur- 



Accordingly, for the Assured Destruction mission, manned bambers must 
be consideredin a supplementary role. In that role they can force the 
ene^ to p^de defuses against aircraft in addition to defense against 
M^les. ttis is particularly costly in the ease of terminal defenses. 

defe^defiLi n^e his allocation of forces in ignorance of the attacker^ s 
Btratefcr. and anist provide in advance for defenses against both types or 
attack at each of the targets. Ohe attacker, however, can P^^^P^^. . 
decision until the time of the attack, then strike some targets with missiles 
S^^thers with bombers alone, thereby forcing to defender, in effect, 
?o "^ste" a large part of his resources. In this role, however, large 
forces «e x^t needed. A few hundred aircraft can fulfill this 
funetioDt 

The present strategic bomber force consists of sane 600 operational 
B-sgs Mid 80 B-56s. Seme 3»t5 of the operational B-526 are the older C 

BOdelB. iMt y«ir « had pSnned to keep these aircraft operational 
W2 ty e. program of life extension modifications and capability 
S^eiis. at a coft of about $1.3 billion. To k^P.^'",''*"*^^^^ 
Krii FY ycali cost another $600 Billion for "oaifieations, and even 
^^Te could not be certair about their life ej?pectancy. O'^^' ^ 
elSr B.526 vill eventually nave to be pba.cl cut of the force, lea^ a 
total of 255 qperational 8-5208 and Hs. aese lat-o models of the 8-52 
can be maintained In a satisfactory qperational status at least thro^h 
n 1975 and the modifications necessary to ensure this have already been 
included in the previously ^proved program. 

Shovm in the foUowing table are me characteristics of three ^"raft 
which ml^ht aerve as replacements for the B-52s, conpared with the B-52C, 
the B-52H and the B-58. 
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B-52C B-?2H B-58 FB-im-^ FB-llBl-S AJJSA 

Maximum Speed (knots) 
at high altitude 
sea level 

Ferry Ranp^e (unreftteled)N^M, 

Combat Range (l refuel)N.M> 
All subsonic b/ 

Full Tanker 

Dovn Loaded Tanker 
Part supersonic c/ 

Full Tanker 

No. of SRAMs 

Hhe FB-lllA is a bomber version of the F-111 with the minimum changes 
required to make it suitable for the strevegic -.ombing role. The FB-lllM-S 
is\ larger version of the F-111. It Uould have u longer [^^^^^^^ 
maximum takeoff gross weight of 130,000 lbs compared with 
the FB.111A and would carry a crew of 3 instead of 2. It. would also have 
aboufllTpercent greater combat range. TLe AMSA is an entirely new and 
larger aircraft which has yet to be developed. The characteristics and 
cost of the AMSA were discussed in considerable detail in my memorandum 
on this subject last year. 

The first operational FB-llls could be available in n 1969 and the 
first FB.irm-3s about a year later. For a force of 210 U.E. aircraft, 
thrra-mii^ would cost about $800 million more than the FB-lllAs, 
including developnent and production. The most fiignifi<i«it operational 

Alitor d favor ^ the FB-lllM-B --^f ^ fo^ir^fad^' h heavy 

space for a crew of 3 instead of 2. Ttie larger crew ttputvl 
workload and reduce the strain involved in strategic l^J^^^^ 
however, would have essentially the same perfonnance as the fig^rter version 
a^d co^d breasily used in that role. Tbe FB-UJM-3 would have less range 
tS; same payload in that role because of its Sweater weight and^uld 
not operate as efficiently from the shorter runways for which the F-lllA was 

designed. 

The Air Force proposes: 

a. The production and deployment of a force of 210 (U.E.) 
FB-lUAs and the phase out of the 3^5 B-52 C-Fs. 

b. The initiation of a contract definition phase for an MSA 

in n 1967 at an expenditure of $11.8W looking '^^^^ .^^^.^.^f^f ^^^^ 
Spability in n 191k at a total development cost of about $1.6 billion. 
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c. The procTortujent of short range attack niBslles ( SRAM) for 
the B-52 GB and Hs as wll as the FB-lllA at an addition cost of about 
$400 BdUion. 

1 fully support the first of these Air Force proposals. I^^f^i«^®» 
however, thkt we can safely phase out the B-52 Cs-Fs on a somewhat faster 
schedule than that propbsed by the Air Force. I also propose to hold 
the FB-lllA configuration as close as poselble to the fighter v«"ion 
so that it would, indeed, be a dual purpose aircraft -.strategic and 
tactical. Ohe role of the manned bomber in the Btrategic offensive 
mission, as ve see the threat today and over the next ^iv«^years, 
simply does not warrant any large expenditure on new manned bombers 
at this time. 

To hedge against currently unforeseen requirements to replfje 
the B-52 0 and H series with a manned aircraft capable of effective 
penetration against possible advanced Soviet bomber defenses, system 
Ses aS ^vanced development of subsystems suitable for an Advanced 
Manned Strategic Aircraft (AMSA) should continue. There does not 
^ar to be sufficient reason to start an engineering development 
program for AMSA now because of the high cost of the system, 
becSuM the recoimnended bomber force offers adequate insurance against 
the range of threats for which we have any current evidence. 

With regard to the Air Force's third proposal, no ^^^^^^^^,^^^^^1°'' 
to equip the B-52S with SRAM is needed until we have a more substantial 
indicatLn of an improvement in Soviet low altitude terminal defenses. 
H^^^er. ?he capability to install SRAMs on B-52s should be developed. 

Although not proposed by the Air Force, I also Relieve we should 
plan to ph^e out thrremaining B-58 medium bombers in IT Ifl /hen 
the build.up of the new FB-111 force is completed, ^e now have 00 
operational B.58s and this number would decline through attrition to 
ab^f 70^ FY 1^1. Their primary advantage resides in a supersonic 
da^ cipability. Once the IB-Ill enters the force the ^ijjeness of 
this feature of the B-58s will be lost, and their contribution to the 
strategic offensive forces will become marginal. 

In summary, the objective of forcing the enemy to split his defense 
resour^esTetv^^n two t^pes of threats could be performed ^^^^^if^^^^^ 
b!52 bomber forces considerably smaller than those now programmed. However, 
Introduction of a dual-purpose FB-111 would provide added insurance at 
rSively small cost. A mixed force of B-52G-Hs to^^^^^^^^ with 
some FB-lll/SRAM now appears to be a reasonable choice since the SRAM 
with its low level standoff capability and range of about 
Sles can force the eneny to build expensive terminal bomber defenses 
or be fulnerable to low altitude attack. Even "^^i^^^ J^^^^f 
Snninal defenses the small size and low weight of SRAM would allow the 
U.S. to saturate or exhaust the defenses with large numbers. 

The cost of the manned bomber force I recommend compared to the 
cost of continuing the current forces is shown in the table below: 
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Fy 1967 FY 1971 I^LiSli , 
(Costs In BiUions of Dollars) 

Current Force Extended 

^°^"V52 600 600 600 

Cost (cil^ative '67-) *^-6 ^^'^ 



600 255 255 

80 0 0 

0 210 210 

i8.U $1^ 



RecoMnended Bomber Force 
Forces 

B-52 
B-56 
FB-lll 
Costs (Cumulative *67-) 

5, Adequacy nf the Strategic Offensive-Defense Forces for Damage Limitation 

The ultimate deterrent to a deliberate °^ 
Q+«tpt L its Allies is our clear and mistakable ability to destroy 

attacker af a viabL^oci^ But if deterrence fails, either by 
accidenrS miscalculation, it is essential that forces available 
to li^t the dainage of such an attack to ourselves or our Allies- 
Such forces include not only anti-aircraft defenses ^^^'^f ^^^^^^ 
^VUr^ defenses, anti-submarine defenses, and civi3 defense, but 
Sso of fS^fo^^^ I.e., strategic missiles and manned-bombers, used 
in a Daiwge Usiitlng role. 

B. Damage Limitation Against the Soviet Nuclear Threat 

With regard to the Soviet Union the P°t«"*l ''"1"^ «f f^^lf^^' 
limiting efforts. Including the use of our strategic °"«"f 
inthat role, Is critically dependent on a number of uncertainties. 

1 Future developments in their general nuclear yar posture; 
S* Their response to our efforts at Damage Limiting; and, 
3 If deterrence fails, the precise timing of a nuclear 

exchange as well as their cibjective in such an exchange. 

In order to iUustrate some of the major issues involved in this 
problem. « tove tMted a range of possible Damage Limiting programs 
SSns? different possible future Soviet threats. In practice, of 
^se! uncertainty about the direction in which the Soviet posture 
^develSpi^ would lead us to maintain a flexible approach >«atching 
toe S oflur deployment of forces to our evolving knowledge of the 
^iet toreat nevertheless, these cases help to develop an appreciation 
of the possible future costs and benefits of such programs. 

For the purpose of this analysis we have used two tOTOtketical Soviet 
threat" the rtStegic offensive portions of which are -hown below: 
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1967 IggO iSSl 

Soviet Threat la 
ICBMs 

Bomber6/Tax)]ier8 
SLBMs 



Scrylet Threat III 
ICBMs 

Bombers/TaakeTS 



missiles equipped with penetration ^8 ^*^|^,*; ^^^a deTensively 
r^S^tSa ^*^»^d 25 Of their »ador urban areas. 

The aajor defensive components of the four V S. Damage Lifting 
postures conBidered in this analysis are shown below: 

tl^o^T' Postix^iB I^S-^i^ 



HIKE-X 

SPBIST insls 

ZEUS nsls 
Terminal Bonber Defenses 

8AM-D Btrys 
Air Defense 

r-12 Interceptors 
Cities v/Ternlnal Defenses 

Postures A 



and B are tailored against Soviet Ihreat J??^?"^'^??^^^i^e 
^ «u * TTT T« fuldition all Postures contain additional oiiensive 
against Threat III. 'g^^^ because Threat IH Ib stronger 

missiles for Dajnage Limitation. However, ttissiles than 

than la. Postures C and D wuld retiuire aore of these .dssiles tnan 

Postures A azid B. 
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COSTS OF U.S. MMMJE UfflTDD POSTOBES AND SOVIET MMAGE KTEBTIAL 



Ti'Opraa Costs FY G6'7^ 

Damage 
Assured Liinlting 
Destruction Increment 
^Billions of Dollars; 



8.U. Expected Threat 
U.S. Approved Program 

S.U. Threat la 

U.S. AD Posture plus 
*App'd Civil Defense Prog. 

U.S. AD Posture plus 
Pull Fallout Shelter Prog. 

U.S. DL y. Posture A 

U.S. DL y Posutre B 

S.U. Threat III 

U.S. DL y, Posture C 
U.S. DL y Posture D 



$16.8 



16.6 

16.8 
16.8 



28.5 
28.5 



3.6 
28.1 
35.7 



2U.8 
32.3 



Soviet Damage Potential 
In Terms of Millions 
of U.S. F ftt.fl-lities y 
U.S. 




110-115 

80-95 
50-80 



105-110 
75-100 



First / 
Strike y 



130-135 90-95 



130-135 95-105 



80-85 
25-Uo 

20-30 



>5-l»0 
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In the first case, we aeEianed that the Soviets initiate nuclear war 
with f eWta^eouE attack against our cities and "iHtary targets In 
the BecoXcase, we aEsme that the events leading lap to the nuclear ex- 
cSUe Sevelop in euch a way that the United States has ao tetter altema- 
tlve than to strike first. 

Bie rBDges of fatalities eetiinated in the tahle reflect seme of the 
possible violations In Soviet targeting doctrine, technological sophls- 
tlcation, possible errors in attack planning and in the ««8ree of the 
Sisrwtiin to soviet attack coordination. The higher end of the ranges 
of fSSlties shora for each case represents the full damage potential 
U wel?-pla^ed7vell.coordlnated attack to naxlaize fatalities) ^^d" the 
6?v^ scen^o. The lower end of the ranges of estimates represents likely 
dSatiSw in execution and targeting, rather than lower ^^^^^f °» f t. . 
poKme effectiveness of Soviet weapon systems. All '"T^,*^^ 
the Soviets have niissile penetration aids which are as sophisticated as our 
own are expected to he In the same time period. 

The first line on the title shows the Soviet danage potential against 
the cSreS^y approved U.S. program in 1970. It illustrates the Projected 
*rfSce of Se currently^proved bo»ber defenses the Civil Defense 
program and the strategic offensive forces. Without ^^^^f^ f'"f ' 
dl^rpotential could be 160 million or more U.S ^^^f * ^''^^ 

Soriet attack on militaiy and civilian targets. A full Soviet attack 
di«cted against our urban areas only would not Increase this total by 
very mich. 

As shown on the second line of the td>le, the situation is not sub- 
stanttLiy Sa^ed by the assumed Soviet buildup (^-* Himon 
La lt}75 A Full Fallout Shelter Program, at a cost of about f3.t> 
^^Id^educe malities by *out 15-20 »mion In all three cases D^e 
Sl^ posture (cost - $28.1 billion) might reduce ^^tf f 

Serrs/°ao"s?i??of raS ^r^r^i -i LE 

offensive forces to the levels assumed in Threat III. 

Wen larcer Soviet responses than that of Threat III cannot be ruled 
out hfwLiTLoS o? Sovilt technology and resource constraints J^eth^^^ 
Thow ^he Soviets actually will respond depends ^^^f 

a reliable threat against the United States and on the alternative military 
and non-military uses for the resources involved. 

ft„r own uncertainty about how well our Damage Limiting forces would 
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the operational condltione of nuclear var. Degradations in our niesile 
defense rellal>llity or in oaar offensive olssile accuracy might have sub- 
stantial effects, for exan5>le, if our operational missile aiming error 
were 50 percent higher than we asBumed against Soviet hard missiles, the 
eacpected Soviet damage. potential after a U.S. first strike (even with 
Posture B) would he 30 to U5 million U.S. fatalities instead of the 20 
to 30 million shovn on the table. Even more important to the outcome of 
a U.S. first strike is the question of the speed and nature of Soviet re- 
sponse. We estimate that the Soviets have the ability to place their 
mlEEiles on alert during a crisis, and, in the case of their hard missiles, 
to keep thea at 5 to 15 minute readiness for extended periods . Accordingly, 
there is always the possibility that they might get warning of our attack 
and launch at least their ready missiles at our cities before the iji5)act 
of our missile attack. In that case, U.S. fatalities, even if we struck 
first and provided for Damage Limiting Posture B, would be 45 to 65 million. 

Bie costs of the various Damage Iilmiting programs would, of course, 
be spread over a period of years. Even so, they would reach $5 to $6 
billion per year in the early 1970s. 10 maintain or improve the postures 
shown (against an evolving Soviet threat) might involve continuing an 
annual caqpenditure of $3 to $5 billion. 

On the basis of our analysis of the major Damage Umiting program 
alternatives in relation to the Soviet nuclear threat, I have reached the 
following conclusions: 

1. Against likely Soviet postures for the 1970s, appropriate mix-ii 

of Damage Limiting measures can effect substantial reductions in the aayljoum 
damage the Soviets can inflict, but only at substantial additional cost xo 
the U.S. above the requirements for Assured Destruction. Even so, against 
a massive and sophisticated Soviet attack on civil targets, we cannot have 
high confidence of reducing fatalities below UO or more millions. 

2. Efficient Damage Limiting against the kinds of postures available 
to the'sbviets, considering their technology and resources, requires a mix 
including a full civil* defense Fallout Shelter Program, ballistic missile 
defenses, and improved bomber defenses. Against a very rapid buildup of 
the Soviet missile forces based- In hard silos, additional U.S. missile pay- 
load nay have to be added. 

3. Feasible lja5>rovements- in misElle accuracy, and the use of MTRVs 
^ere applicable, can greatly increase the efficiency of our offensive 
forces against hard Soviet targets. However, the effectiveness of offensive 
forces in Damage Umiting is sensitive to the timing of a nuclear exchange. 
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highly vlBihle threat to the U.S., designed to undermine our military 
prestige and the credibility of any guarantee irtiich we mifi^t offer to 
friendly countries. An effective defense against euch a force might 
not only be able to negate that threat hut might also prevent their use 
of nuclear weapons for aggressive purposes and possibly discourage their 
production and deployment of such weapons altogether. 

Recent studies have convinced us that the development of an area 
ABM defense weapon is feasible and, indeed, we have reprograjmned some 
$22 million of FY I965 funds to initiate this development. The area 
defense weapon, a long range missile interceptor designated Dm5X2, 
would, of course, be used in conbination with other conrponents of the 
WIKE X system. Furthermore, other elements of a Damage Uiniting posture 
night also be required ~ anti-boniber defense, . , civil defense. 

In order to illustrate the problem of defense against an Nth country 
nuclear threat, we have analyzed three Damage Limiting postures in relation 
to two levels of threat in the mid-19TOs. The major ABM congponents of 
these postures are shown below: 



MAJOR COMPONENTS' OF ILLUSTRATIVE MISSILE DEFENSES 
AGAINST LIGHT ATTACK 



Posture A 



Posture B 



Posture C 



Cities With Local Defense 
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Posture A provides terminal ABM defense for cities "sing MSRs 
„a sK^Lteroeptors. but no area defense. 

include an area defense of the """"^^y' ^"f ^^iS^erceptors 

XACMAE radars for long range acquisition of targets, ana vea *»«'^ » 

posture B also includes teminal defense xor ° 
t^^al defense for cities and a heavier area defense. 

The effectiveness (and cost) of the defenses could be ^«reased 

BlE^t be increased. 

Defense against Nth country aircraft involves area protection-.lnsuring 

that ::y'f^raft -^--^^-7:: ^rS^T^^^^^^^ . 

higher probability, and further from our borders. 



^ illustrate the prte^tils of a "light" defense, ve have examined 
the CMt and perfomance of Postures A and C against 
of the sort that the Chinese Communists might be ahle to mount in the 
latter pt^ of the lyros (approximately ""^^ff Lrversion* of 

(Posture B has been omitted since it is simply a ""^^f-*"™^""^"" 
Posture C.) The results of this analysis are summarized below. 



U.S« Posture 



Five Year 
Systems Costs 
Billions) 



Millions U.S. Fatalities 
Attacking Attacking 
Missiles _ Missiles 



Approved Program (Extended) 
pisture A 
Posture C 



8.7 
8.2 



6 
3 

0-1 



12 

6 

0-2 



The costs shovn are for the ABM canponents of the PJ°f 
include investment, operating and future H&D. The fatalities shown 
re^iesLH^e^ted fatalities assuming missiles carrying the equivalent 
nf wa^Stds! The lover bound of zero for Posture C represents the 

designed to maximze the number of " ".^^ contribu- 

j 11 c «^+^^.c: The table above does not deal explicity waxn cuiiuxa.uu 

counter-military strikes. 

^s table brings ct two l=.ortant^poi^t^:^a) ^-^L^lemcUveness 
includes an j. (p\ the successful development of 

basis than .osture A which Ti^^. give hop, oTachieving 

B Mdi confidence defense against a light ICBK attack, not dust for a few 
selected cities, but for the entire nation. 

The effectiveness of li^t |^^^nie:f:'S:«e^rthat 
Soviet threats has not yet been analyzed. It !g^^L,o^^4„ ^^uld simply 
the larget Soviet threats examined earlier ^^"t?riS Against si>iller 
exhaust'the defense f^^^^oviet "unt^-urb^^^^ 

Soviet postures, or Soviet »"»=*?/*g^^^-^enetration aids and tactics 

effects for attack levels of about Soviet missiles. 

■ ffie problem of designing light Damage Limiting postures is 
understod. On the basis of l»foi«ation and analysis available at present 
1 have peached the following tentative conclusions. 
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1. A litfit anti-ballistic Missile systen using 

defense at . amall number of cities, offers prcelBC of a highly 
defense amlnst small ballistic missile attacks of the sort the Caiinese 
S^stf M^t^apable of launching vlthln the 

defMse TOuld have Initial investment and five year operating costs (inclua- 
lS SS)rf about *5 to $8 billion, depending on the number of cities 
defended by BHIINT and the density of «ie area coverage. 

2. With such a defense the presently Approved Civil 

Bay be appropriate. Analysis is needed of the interaction of light active 
defense programs with Civil Defense. 

^ It ai-oears likely that such a defense wuld remain highly effective 
.gains; (^SST^abilities at least until 1980. even if the presence of 
ttlTdefens^ did St, in the first place, deter than frcn developing a 
strong ICBM capability. 

1,. Once fully deployed, this defense system 
increase its effectiveness against larger or more sophisticated threats 
by adding more long range interceptors, by improving the or ejr 

increasing the number of cities viith teiminal defenses. 

5 On the basis of our present knowledge of O^^^f °"?«^!l^nf 
progilss. no deployment decision need be made now. But the developnent of 
Se^seitial clc^nts should be pressed forward vigorously. 

C. Adequacy of Our Assured Destruction Forces Ag^nst a Higher Than Expected 
Soviet Bireat in the 1970s. 

At the beginning of this memorandum I noted that « ^4 given speci^l 

attention this^eSto an «>.lysi« of Soviet ^^^Jf ^^"^t^r^^ve 
««>1eotea in the latest National Intelligence Estimates, and that w nave 

^ fo^seeable circumstances 4«d regardless of the costs or difficulties 
involved. 

Perhaps the worst possible threat the Soviets could mount against our 
Assui^l^strucUon capSiUty would be the sinultar.eous deployment of a 
force of several hundred 

and a reasonably sophisticated oi^^^adv well along 

Our MIRV re-entry vehicle is aircaay "^-^ ~ J' 

in development and we nov propose to produce and deploy it in part of the 
MOTJTEMAN force. We have also started developnent of an 
defense missile. We believe the Soviets are developing an 
defense missile, 
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Oar Assured Destractior. obcective car. be translatea in.o a recuire-e..^ 
to kilcx)o-^-.is .U^) CI- deiiverc-i U.S. p£.yloa-. V.r.e'.r.er ^ 
reouirc-ent car. be fulfilled by tr.e pro-az^ed forces depends or,zr.^ sca.e 
£ri tecl-olcgy of Soviet offer.sive ancL defei'sive forces, ar.:i cr. ^ov.c. 
tarzetir.5 doctrine. In the ar.alysis vr.icr. follcws, is &ss-^ew w/.a._^ ^ 
t>c Soviets use all bu-. of xr.eir IC-a against o-uT lanci-base^^^^^ssi.e. 
£r.d ^r.at xhey use their reaainir-S ICi:;;, -^xie^r SLi:.v5, a:ia xr.e-r ..^-.c-i_ 
a-ai-ist 'ether iiiilitary and civilia:-. targets. Ee^iaoiii^ies , y-f— f> 
CP^s Soviet weapons are ass-^ed to have conservative (pessi^stic ^o. 
the U.S.) values tr^oughout. V,e have also ass-^ed that tne U.S. vo-i^o 
liave no siissile defense during the period under consiaeration. 

1. Base Case: ICo Soviet I^SiiVs, Ifo Soviet AE-U, High Range of on 
>:issile Eunbers 

SOVIET >:iSSILE F0SC3S Ui\Z1:2L> ETA12S BZLIA3IS PATLC.^ 

SuRvr\n::G sovis::' ?i?.si- s::-hi:'S 



J-jilv 66 Jan 70 J'^-^ 



Soviet ICBI'i 

U.S. P.elilble S;^r\^i\-lr.? Payload (K?) 
:.ZI"Ji:Z:'l.C'' I (hardness at lov:er 

estii:ated value of Plan I in- 

'cle::ientation) 
^f::^J':■z:^i^I^ (at specification 

hardness) 
P0LP3I5 



7-e dates selected on the table are those for the initiation [c^-j 
"Qo^j o-- P'ar- I, the ccc-oletion of the LCF fixes (January 1970) ar.^ -i.e 
cLrietion'of the IF fixes (July 1972). In both J-aly 1966 and Jar.uary 

1/ ?-ar I iJL-olenentat ion begins in July 1966, hence the surviving reliable 
" XP for this date reflects no fixes of hardness deficiencies. 

/^/../^ 
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"970 the Soviets ere tss\r:ea to execute high value (ar.i tigh risli; £.t-;a.clis 
trair.st IfJircii coritrol f&cili.ies. Such tactics n&>:i=ize the exp-cxe- 
Soviet kill of U.S. nissiles. This f&ctor has little effect in 19-- 
the Soviet C3? is estimated at l5T:t in January 1970, vr^tr. 

an Ci? of ^ attacks on launch control facilitie- have a 

najor irT>act and account for the relatively low U.S. surviving payloi.-. 
By^'j-jly 1972, all survivin- 12.->ZJ7::i^'J^2k liissiles could he launched -he 
airborne lajuich control center and the Soviets therefore \70uld have v--. 
attack launch facilities. 

In viev of this apparent sensitivity to ths availaoility^cf an 
borne launch control cenxcr, an analysis v^is done for July '-9oB assui>in~ 

• and the lower hardness values. Uncisr 
these conditions, surviving land-based paylcad vas reduced to ^ 
"••7'?t^ the POXARIS contribution, this is still ncre than enough fcr zr.-^ 
Assured Destruction task. The Soviet attack in this situation vas con- 
centrated on the MIirjTEiC-j; launch control centers and accoun-ed for 
disablement of over 5C0 VZ^siHlXJ^ i^issiles. This enphasizes the iiipcrtance 
of timely develonnent and deployment of the 

Funding for both* development and procurement of this system has been ap- 
proved. 

In s-c^ary, the table above shovrs that even if the MTlTsmi-lO: Z 
lovrer hardness estima-es are used the Soviets canno-L undermine cur 
/^sured Destr^uCtion capability vritlwut IGHVs or AZ': or unless they 
build msny more missiles than the high range of the KIE. It also ^sho-^-rs^ 
that the basic invulnerability of the prcgreisied force is only moderately 
sensitive to vide variations in m'JE^lAIv hardness. 

2. Intermediate Case: Soviet IGBV But Ko /3: 

Here we assume that instead of continuing to deploy nev missiles.^ as 
T>ro,^ected in the high iCIZ:, the Soviets la-jnchers in January 

* 9S9 and begin to retrofit I^HVe on the ^eth as many as . re-entry 

vehicles (each i-rith a varhead yield of per booster. In effect, ve 

give the Soviets the same ICC date for iCHV as ve project for the Uniuea 
States. 1/e also ass'^e that the Soviets use the laHYs against cur ler.:.- 
based missile forces. 



The table on the follo'-rlng page shcvs that unless the Soviets 



achieve 



a ma- or ir.^rovement in the Ci? of the 

hardness -deficiencies in IdTJ-TZl-lC: are cf mine, 
significance. The table shcirs that if the Soviets dc achieve a CZ? cf^liCO 

a force of co could -ndpe ou^ cur lanu- 

based missile forces regardless of whether IGiruTSI-lAIv hardness deficiencies 
are corrected. The e>rtreme sensitivity cf these calculations to C£? is 
■'■"ustrated by the fact that a force of MISVed with a Ci? of 

rather than " . wuld (in. case shcim on the table) leave 

E-ur-/iving in 1971 rather than Nevertheless, a MKUTEM^IC hardi-.ess leve. 

cf ?SI for the launch facilities and for the laonch control 

facilities could provide us vith seme additional time to react to a Scvie*; 
deployment. 
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Jul 6^/ Jar. 69 Jul TO J'f 



Jul '72 



Ecviet IC31S 
Total 



U.S. ?:eliable ? avlcad Sur- 
viving IKP J 

Lar.d- Based 

1. Ko Soviet CS? iELprove- 
ner.t and IvSuJCS^Xn I a1 

2. i:o Soviet CD? iriprove- 
L:£nt ar.d KI^rC^i^ZK at 

5, Very loi-: Soviet CZ? 



k. Very lev Soviet CS? 
Se£»3£>s&d 



suziia^S a Soviet :.Z?:V deplcy:len^ could pose a serious 7^^^- '^ 
->e ^^vi^^lxy of our la^d-based force, provider t:-ey achieve C.^ 
;;:v;;;Srcrt^ sa^e schedule ve prcoec. for ourselves ^Ccrre^.c c. 
hi hardness deficier.cies in l^TE:^ vo'ola provice ^^^.-^^-tir^.^. 
to such a depl03':.ent. A Soviet la.^/ deplo-^enx f o^H^^-^ ^"^^ 
sea-cased missile force vhich, in itse.f , co^^a cie..iver 

3. Zxtresie Case: Soviet MIP.V With Ai-l 

vere ve assuz^e tha-. the Soviets deploy a.: ar^ti-ballistic ssi.e deferise 
si^;;!^:o^tly vi.h a l^ea JO^ force. The ^-l defense -^^^^j;;^ 

a force of about to --t- a-"- 

twe we ere ncv developing, deployed in sucn a vay as to cour..e c _^ 

f«tivel7I "r6=k order" U.S. =issiie attaci against Soviet ca-.-es. v^--.. 
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a force so deployed vo-^d be able to ezgase 

U 5 &tT^ack vas la-LXChcd £gair.::t Soviet cities in craer of po..axc. 
tTo-. the largest on dov.i.) The Soviets ICRVed ICE:-: force vo-^^ oe --;.e 

BBZ," as described in the Inter::ifediate Case vi^n a ' 

v£ ass->::=:e thax the Soviets vo-^d use their aga-ns--_ cur *a: 

ba-ed aiissiles. The results of these calc-ilaticns are shovr. ^^.s... 



j-jl 69 J-^ TO Tl T^. ^ 



•75 



Scviet 105X5 
Total 

Soviet Ar:-: 

F.eliable Area Interceptors 
U.S. Payload S-jrvivin? (K?^ 

POLArJS 

'u.5. Payload Penetrating (K?^. 



'his ca^e 



L-j^t-£-2E the effec- of a hypothe-ical — very s-^ro-T and 
ve-r earlv but possible Soviet threa-.. The ass-or^ed Sevier ICi£.. forces 
^eract the ::a.:inur- feasible :CRV capability. Al^houzn xhe assur:ec Sov.c- 
kv'defense does not include ten^nal defenses, its effectiveness is^over- 
estira-ed since U.S. payloads are based on xhe curren^.y Vro^^^ 
a^d U.S. tac-.ics used in these calc-jlations have no-, been 0^.1^-Zc. . w._.c 
li£h-. of t:-^-. defense. For ex£:Lple, if o'uT attach were to be con... ...-.^^ 

only on a part of the Soviet urban target systen, the results v.^c 
better for the U.S. 



f-e e->-e=tiv==e£s of o-cr :.E=i.bajei cissiies c ?oi..- v-e-e --- 
i.e., tiie £e£.-bP-«fiS ?Oi^kr^S. 

Accordir.£-y, ve should nov: zLr,^. 
vhltever steps ere seeded to place ourselves in a position to ccr^^ w^^s 
threat if it* should develop. 

JJLtemative Hedges Against a Soviet >C?V.A3>: Threat 
-.c-e-aJL t"-ere are two hrcad clc.sses cf alternatives ayailaole to 

£=-/-■ et !.=?.ved, lov-CE.-; .u^- rrrCt^-e^^d- L-' ^fc^d defended" fixed 
t--=ed ric'iile syster^s, "super r.Er>.e..ct: e..- "-a =■=2";". ...^ t^:'- c--^ 

Se'^lL-^Veristic. or four of these ^ternatives ere s«-.-:. te.ev: 

CI? , 5^5= 

(fee:) (=• 




^,3^,^ the calculations vhich follow to he f^^??" 
e ^ ?0£3ID0:C v7o-uld he retrofiX^ea in-.o 



suhriajrines. 
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«,e etmmarative ten-year costs of these systems, per thousand 
poundf^/^SS «e given In the folloving table for Inve^ry missiles. 
5a«t aisslles, and alBSil. iurvlving the e<«nt«™"-"f^ ^Sely 
Srt likely (im) Soviet threat and an ^°Slf eSe^Siwin^J;^ l^v- 

?Sreat discussed In the "Extreme Case; above. ^I".^^?!^'^""',^^ 
Soviet attack Inflicts 10 percent danage on U.S. land-based forces ana 
the hi^ Soviet attack 90 percent. 

T .n-v..r- Cort8 Per Thousp .^fl Po^as of fayloaa ($ mlUions) 

— ^ ' Reliable and Surviving; 

In the On Alert & Low Soviet Hig^^Soviet 
Inventory Reliable Attack Atta^ 



KINUTEMAK II 
IGM 

FOLABIS A-3 
POSEIDON 



costs of PQWR3B submarines and of vmimm facilities have already 
been ^^cu^red a^d are not included. O^e K)SE™n and ^ figures 

Include d^velopnent costs. The IGM costs are for a force of fj]^'* 
S the W^SoN costs are based on retrofitting all Ul of t^^^ 
^bmLines!^^ POLARIS and POSEIDON costs are based on the^ percent of 
Se POLARIS force which we plan to have on station at all times. 

^ „ . . and choose to emphasize ABM defense, 

If the Soviets capability, fixed-base 

either be '«t'°""^^^*°."^ng^t the MIRV threat. ICM might becone 
^r^tive if It L^a emctS^ely defended at a sufficiently lev cos-.. 

^ 1 «-p an Am defense unaccompanied 

The U.S. response ^l^l^,°T.^T^^r^^oTor^r^^^^^^^ 

fidt on our strategic ^^^^l^^^^l^^^^^^^^^^ 

Cloud penetration aids can VLZl to us of less than 10 percent 

S:?ru!tion <^f^^^^y^i::^^\llUT^: U ti^ for the Soviets 
t Zr^''^ ^^rnsnrsreater than the ti«e for us to 



A decision actually to deploy defense 
If the Soviets do attempt a large ABK defense 

ve wiXl still be able to 
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Against a co^ined Sennet f^J-^f ^t^^^^^^^^^^ 
above table that the B^stefficient f J^^o ^ boats. The 

us vooad be to develop and deploy would 

tljning of the development and of the decision ^ problem 

depend upon hov this threat ^^^^J^^^^;^ a^sKeh foU^s the 
in its starkest foxin, we have assumed for ^^^^^e". The numbers of 
same Soviet threat used P^;^f ig^^^^'^^^netded to g^iarantee our 
additional surviving, reliable P^EIDDW ^ the table below- 

Assured Destruction capability after lY 1970 areainomi ^ 

using first, . ^ ^ * vtich 

engineering development and the 
is in the early stages of advanced developnent. 

jul69 JU170 J^lTl J^172 JjJiZi 



Soviet ICBMs 
Total 

Soviet AH^. 

■ Reliable Area Interceptors 
Additional Siirvlvlng, Reliable 
— "POSEUXDN I>< ^gg^les Needed 
fSTATpAired Dest ructions 

B.»nriving. B ^-H'>>^1«> POSEIDOW Missj^ft 
Added If; 



The XMt bloc. Of this table shows the n^aher o^^^^-^^^^^f 
pceEHON missiles vhich S^^^^^^^^tySl^ill^^ "ates (C«D)". » 

three ^i^e^f ^.^^^^^ t^toaS^a he retrofitted vith 

each case, 31 of the fOL<uujj suu eaq^nsive 

KSEmONs; to retrofit ^*^^^\ew boatliight be 

and other alternatives wch ^'^fJ^^l^^ZT^e aealing here vith an 
w,re attractive. Considering that an Initial OAD 

extranely high and very unliie^ S ^Jg^n oHafrty. Last year I 
date of . would provide us •"^•^^J^^^^tloment but without any 
reca»enaea the l^ti**"" of t^^^^^ ^ reco-end 

-flved schedule. In the light ol tne ^^^^^^'^^ .~TL 
S^t developaent schedule be tied to an OAD date of 
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A nvBibep of interim teck-up facilities are presently under eon^dera- 
tlon Drincipally e ship-tome VLF system to be installed on the NECPA 
(Rational Emergency Coooand Post Afloat), and an airhorae VU system 
eoSmtng of a number of relay aircraft to be operated on ground alert. 
ThrNSCPA^itself may be targetable, but if It survived it could probably 
^ay fecund tS toe submlrlne, in the 116rveel«i Sea, provided a message 
vere received from Headquarters, CTHCUKT. The airborne system is of 
" / ), requires a nuober of relays, 

tos r^^ri endurance. Both of these system, would be useful f or « 
trtem «tay capability, but neither constitutes a fj, 
caoabiliWor M Assured Destruction force. It is also possible that LF 
S^EF stetions^t be eventually patched togetter to transmit an execute 
^e- but this vould be very diffictat. to do .ad no pl«i presently exists 



to do so. 



A number of alternative systems are currently under study. E°"ever, 
It 16 not yet clear which of them offers the most promise for a s^^l*!* 
coimunications system, and a decision now to develop any one of them on 
I^h S vo^d b^ premature. Because of its importance to an Assured 
Ses^ct!^ caAlllty which depends hea^11y on a ^e*-^"'^ ' 
ttis study effort must and vUi continue to receive a Tsiy high priority. 

B. Specific Recommendations on Major Issues 

1. Qualitative iBprovements to the MIBOTBMAK Force 

The Air Force nov agrees that a 1971 force of 1,000 MUTOTiMAlI Is 
i^eq;^te ^ context vitTthe total U.S. strategic offensive f^ces now 
pro|r«M«ed and in the light of the expected (i.e., the HI^) ,f°'='^''' 
the Air Force also recommends the develc^ent of an Improved Capability 
mlsiil (jm) for deployment in the FY 1973-7^. time period as a replacement 
*tr so^" of the raHOTEMH. As brought out in the foregoing analysis, the 
^ c^sWered in conjunction vith t»'L^°SEII)ON »d In j^ation^^ 
WBher-than-exoeeted Soviet threat. Accordingly, the principal issue 
^nof^Z ITmS^ force at this time Is the production «>d deployment 
of new re-entry eystems. 

Last year it vas decided to replace, eventually, all of -"^ 
I Vith the MIIJUriWAK II. which has much greater "^-^^^y.' ^^y^f f"* 

'•T^iiit?-a<^S^*^ '"Lr^'of'air"^ rc^^^^^liriy^eUvered 
SI^^S cUiriS Vth about ^''lor mrm^.l. In 'i^^o-'J^^ f^'" 
«.torgrting capability reduces the iiumber of missiles that need to be 
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progrt-^ned to achieve one reliably delivered verhead. . Finally, its 
booster is ccropatible vith MTRV. ?or these reasons I recoamend that aU 
the mi^UTEMAU I's be replaced by end Ti 1972. 

The effectiveness of the KINUTEMAK force can be further iiirproved by 
the production and deployment of two nev re-entry systems vhich ve now have 
wider development. One of these, .the prcmdses a kin probability 

against targets of about . ^ coapared vith." 'for the now 

being installed in the MINUTEMAN Il7 The other, the vill 
contain three re-entiy vehicles, thereby enabling each reliable MINUTEMAU 
booster to kill three geographically separated soft targets- AltemativsOy, 
the can carry a combination of ■ ' 

Ute KUNUmm vith the represents such a major qualitative improve- 

Bent that ve have designated it the MINUTEMAW III. The recommended force 
is shown below: 

(End Fiscal Year) 



KDTbTSKAN I 

CTJUTEI-IAJJ II • 
KD^imiMAN III 

Specifically, I recoiimend: 

a. Production and deployment of the ' and the 
re-entry vehicles at an Fy 1967-71 'cost of $122 million and $220 miUion, 
respectively. For FY 1967. *6.5 million vill be required for the and 
$10.2 minion for the for the procurement of long lead tine items 

to ensure an IOC date of January 19^9 for both systems. 

^* II and III at a total FY 1967-71 cost of $U8 

million, of which $25-7 minion vxU be required in FY 1967. 

c. Production and instanation of a . 

at a total FY 1966-7I cost of $92 million of which $1.1 million win be 
required in FY 1966 and $10.^4 in FY 1967 . 

d. Production and instanation of a 



3he total 

FY 1966-71 cost is estimated at $77 million of vhich $2.1 million win 
be required in FY 1966 and $13.^ million in FY 1967. 
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2. Maintenance of on Effective Manned Bomber Force in the 1970s. 

The Air Force has proposed the procurement of a «L,fJ;V'v**v 
JB-lllM th/phaseout of the B-52 CPs, the procurement of SRAM f or hoth 
Se li-mA and B-52 C-Hs, and the Initiation of a contract definition 
ptosf fi^l^ in H 1967. For reasons discussed in the foregoing analysis. 
I Boke the following specific pecoomendfttlons : 

a Approval of the Air Force proposal to procure an FB-111 force 
Sio'u S li^^raft at a total FY 1966-71 eystems cost, excluding SRW-. 
S 2 billion (inciting $1-9 Pinion for Initial investment) wth the 
firS Is aircrm to be opeLtional by end FY 1969 and the full force 
first 15 aire. ail o y Billion will be required in FY 1966 

ri^Oi'^mio: in"^ 1967 f^th^ L,elop«nt and procurement of the . 

first 10 aircraft. 

b Development and production of the SSA.M for ths FB-llls only, at 
w ^oSt!?! cost of $250 million of which $32 million will »>e required 
^ ^ W67 In^dUion, $37 miUion, including $9 million in FY 1967. is 
incited I; aSpUng the'sS^lJl avionics for the B-52, thus retaining the 
™ti^ to deploy tSt missile on tte B-58 G-Hs If that should prove 
desirable at some tiae in the future. 

e Phase out the B-52 C-F's in accord with the latest Air Force 
propo^^l. Sis'^^ill save'approxlmat^y $1.^* ^illionin '^^"^ 
costs m the previously approved program Pl»f^*6°°;f*°^^i^^?5 {1^2 
modification costs avoided by not retaining the CP's beyond FY 1972- 

d. Phase out the B-58s by end FY 1971 •« the ^-111 buildup is 
completed. In view of this recommendation, I recommend that we not go 
S with the installation of a Terrain Following Radar on the B-58, 
« ^bsed by the Air Force, with an FY 1967-71 .»vlng of $97 million- 

e Disapproval of the Air Force proposal to initiate a contract 
de-r-ion ntele for AKSA in FY 1967, but approval of continuation of 
f!;;^c;d LKment work on the avionics so that adequate tecnnology 

When and if a decision --^1^ FY I967. 

rr^r^rf^S^^vin ^ ^SSrto'^oSlete advance development work 
on tb5 propulsion system and the sirf razae . 

3. The Character and Timing of a Deployment of an ABM Defense 

* . A4^^-^^A in the foreffoinc analysis, there Is no system or comblna- 

n ej %«tLiities below tens of millions in a ma^or Soviet first attacic. 
2;^o^r ilih^Ugh suggests ve co^ad design an ABM defense 

^^hT^hlg^d^g^ee 'cS' 

Chinese Communists may be able to mount some tJae in the late 19TOs, line 
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timing of the threat is such that a production and deployment decision 
can be safely deferred for at least another year. 

Accordingly f I recoDraend: 

a. Disapproval of an Anay proposal for a full scale degoyment 
of NIKE-X at an FY 1967-71 cost of $12.7 biOlion and an FY 1967 cost 
of $212 million. 3he total investment cost of this proposal vould be 
$15.7 billion and the annual operating costs about $861 million. 

b. Continued develonnent of the NIKE-X system, including the 
develoTinent of the recently approved, /Aoo*n^«« 
iSerc^tor C ' ), at an FY 1967 cost of $403 million. ($22 million 
of FY 1965 Emergency Funds have been provided to initiate the 
develonrient.) This reconmendation will give us an option to deploy a 
liKht anti-ballistic missile defense system designed against small or 
unsophisticated attacks if and vhen that should become necessary. 

c. Continuation of the lEFENDER program designed to increase our 
knowledge of ballistic missile defense, at an FY 1967 cost of $130 million. 

If. Production and Deployment of a New Manned Interceptor 

Ihe major Issue in the entire anti-bomber defense area is the 
production and deployment of a new manned interceptor. The Air Force 
proposes a ?^rce of ^ squadrons (2l6 U.E. aircraft) of the F-12 to begin 
deSoyment in FY 1969 and conrplete deployment by FY 1973. Although this 
fo?cf^2d providfirea^ combat effectiveness, its ve^ great 

cost ($6.6 billion in FY 1967-71 period) would be consistent only ^^h a 
decision to seek a very large and effective Damage Umiting program against 
the Soviet Union, and then only if the Soviets increased t^^ir bomber 
threat in both nmbers and quality. Neither of these conditions is in 
jrospect at this time. Accordingly, I reccoimend! 

a. Continuation of the yF-12A flight test program with the 
aircraft now available. These aircraft have been equipped with the 

fire control an^ air-to-air missile systems, the perfomance of 
which is being improved with FY 1966 funds. 

b. Continued study of the iise of the F-111 in the manned interceptor 

role. 

c Continued efforts to define the Airborne Early Warning and Control 
Syste^'CAmCsHapability vith a view towards the eventual development of 
such an aircraft. 

d. Continued work on overland radar technology in support of the 
iWACS program. 

e. Extension of the presently approved manned interceptor program 
through the FY 1967-71 period. 

f . Continued develoiment of the SAM-D terminal bomber ^^^^^^^^^^ 
primarily for field Aimy defense but also for potential use in OONUS defense 
if required. 
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3hese efforts wiH provide an option for ijqproving- our enti-borcber 
defenses, if they should be needed soone tine in the future. 

5, 3be Future Size and Sccjpe of the Civil Defense Prograai 

All of our snfilysiB indic-ates that a Civil Defense effort of at" 
least the nagnitude of our currently approved program ($150-200 iniHion 
per year) vould be an efficient cosnponent of any Damage Limiting program. 
However, ve are still -uncertain how many useful shelter spaces the present 
program viH provide. We currently estimate the deficit at 7^ million 
spaces by 1970, although the number coid.d be nrueh larger. If ve were to 
eliminate this deficit, principally by providing dual-purpose shelter 
space in new construction, the total cost to the Government of a nation-wide 
fellofut shelter program would be about $3.7 billion. Every increase of 
10 percent above the estimated deficit could add $200-^00 million to the 
cost of that program. 

In any event, shelter construction lead time is shorter than that 
for the other ccnroonents of a major Damage Limiting program. When and if 
we decide to deploy such a program, sufficient time will be available to 
provide any additional fallout shelters needed. Moreover, the prospect 
of an area missile defense for the entire country has reopened the ques- 
tion of the relationship between passive and active defense- If we were 
to decide to orient our Dsmage Liniiting efforts primarily to the Nth 
country threat, it would appear that a large esqpansion of the Civil Defense 
Program would not be competitive with additions to the active defenses. 

Accordingly, I recommend: 

a. Disapproval of the Anny^s proposal to initiate a dual-purpose 
fallout shelter development program in TY 1967 at a cost of $10 million. 
A decision on such a program should be deferred until we know better the 
extent of the deficit and the direction i^ch our Damage Limiting efforts 
will take. 

b. Continuation in TJ I967 of a Civil Defense Program of essentially 
the same scope as proposed to the Congress for lY I966, including: the 
small shelter survey effort; the Coamunity Shelter Planning Pirogram; 
architectural and engineering advice to private builders; the provision 

of ventilation kits to increase the capacity of existing shelter spaces, 

and the shelter provisioning program— at a total FY 196? cost of $l8it million. 



6. 
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Accelerttei Develcp-snw cf the j-CSH^-'C:-: Missive 



?cr reasoriS discussed ir^ the previous sectiori of tliis nenori^m-^:.,. - 
Relieve it vculd "cc pruder.t at this -lt-c tc pl^ce Ourselves ^i:'. &. pciiticr. 



£, 1r.e full £C£.le, &cc=iei.'-i~ei develcpiue:'.- c_' 
c:- i r;'.-.=iulc -..-.vie:'. provide for iui cpei-i-i::'.; 

^i'.-i ~C>~£— CCZ~ 01" "C'-Z-E L.eVc — Cpner." pj*^!]-.-^.. _S c^w-...; 

• *" • ^ » — ■ »■ V i"".*" IT »»^- ~ ' " " *" *- - — i ~ •:. - - ~ 

tcv-al pL ci'-c^icr. or the r.-j:r^ei'' of £uhr.ii'ir.; 
22 suiriaririci v:o*— i cost cTOC ni-i.j.ior. l.' '■ 



of 3pS ni: 




c. 3i^c.pprGV£.l a. this tirr.c of the Air ?orce proposal to tt"t-o-} l:\ 
Iwl-l (the dc'-'clopr-ent cost o? v;hich vrould approxi:.'-ate $1.3 billic.:;, a-- -'.cur. 
stuiy of this nissile should continue. 
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a/ PrevlouBly Approved are from the PYFS&FP, April 30, 1965. FY 1971 
funds have not yet been added to the nCTS&FP; estimates shown in 
parentheses. The military pay raise effective September 1| 196$ is 
not included. 

b/ Southeast Asia costs are included for the and KC-133 in ?Y 66 
and lY 67. 

c/ Service Proposed includes SRAM MD in the B-52 line with appropriate 
investment and operating costs contained in both the B-52 and FB-111 
lines. The Recoomended funding includes all SRAM costs in the FB-111 
line exept for $37 million for RSJ) for B-52 SRAM avionics. Though 
not shown in the Previously Approved funding in this table, $153 million 
has been previously approved for SRAM R&D in I^ogram VI, Research and 
Development. 

if d/ Though not contained in this table, $1.1 billion is reccnmended for 

^ POSEIDON R&D in Program VI, Research and Develojment. Associated with 

this is a reduction in POLARIS R&D of about $275 million included in 
the POIARIS Service Proposed and Recommended lines. In additi on, t he 
Havy has proposed $500 million during FT 69-71 for initial TOSEIDOK 
deployment. 

e/ Funding changes for command, control and communications activities are 
not included in this table. 

f/ The Air Force has also proposed during F3f 67-71, Research and Development 
of $1.0 billion for an Improved Capability Missile to replace MINUTJMAN 
and $1.1 billion for Advanced Manned Strategic Aircraft, AMSA. 
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roit OQHTmnTAL air JUO) nisszic jxfehse (COHT'D) 



lti«tlle tad Sy.ee Pef«nt« (ContM) yY66 FfS? FrtS TTS9 



ens Rftdaxt 

Fkw. Approved, Benrlee Propoitd 

•ad SecDef Rec. 15 

Prtv, Avpronrcd 0 
Sanriet Ptqpoaed 

8*6Dtf R«e. S/ 0 



U 
2X2 
0 



19 



0 

126B 
0 



0 

2666 
.0 



0 
0 



mi 



0 

3917 
0 



rf67«71 



6i 



0 

12025 
0 



Prrr. Approved tod SecScf Rcc. 
Strrlee Proposed 

mi Support 

Prev. Approved, 
Service Propbted Bed)efltec 

Totals 



Prev, Approired 
Service ^opoaed 
SeCDef Rec. t/ 



107 
19ii 



ItJfcb 
Ifillt 



16U 
369 



W»7 



1666 
2782 
1611 



165 
506 



^37 
kS9 



1761 
i»605 
"1719 



153 
577 



1(32 
k33 



6b60 
1593 



153 
602 



*t35 



1627 
7766 
1563 



153 
566 



»»35 



8127 
1555 



628 
2622 



2182 
2169 



299 5C' 
'Sikh 



1/ Costs txe aeeregated aad do not reflect full reriety of Service pocitloni. 
1/ Will be affected by decisions to be aade later this year. 

3/ Does not include $1.3 billion In HIKE-X BU> f«»d» for IT 66-70. ^ ^ » - „ 

t/ Reflects Congreaiional FY 1966 Appr«^prlation as enpoeed to Previoosly Approved and Recomoended 
IQA of $19t« million for the Civil Defense propw. 



